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authorities have tentatively suggested the place of their origin as being entirely 
outside of Persian territory (always conceding, of course, the presence of the 
influence of Persian art in the fabrics). On the whole, however, the weight 
of authority lies with those who attribute Persian origin to all the old animal 
carpets of this particular class. It is in such fabrics as this that animal, flower, 
and even color itself, stood as symbols of commanding significance with the 
Orientals of other centuries. C. F. W. 



THE ANCIENT PERUVIANS AS CARICATURISTS 

Exhibited with the collection of old pewter are three examples of Peruvian 
figure work in lead, dating back probably to the Spanish Conquest. The cen- 
tral figure represents a man with mitre and crozier, apparently a Spanish bishop 

or abbot. Another is intended to portray 
a knight or soldier, holding in one hand 
a two-handled sword. On his head rests 
what appears to be a crown, while from 
his breast is suspended a crucifix. The 
third figure shows a member of the priest- 
hood, carrying in one hand a chalice, while 
from his neck and waist are suspended 
crucifixes. These very interesting figures 
were doubtless intended by the native Pe- 
ruvian artists to caricature the Spanish 
invaders. They are therefore particularly 
interesting not as examples of native 
Peruvian art, but as illustrating the post- 
incarial Peruvians' sense of humor in the 
exaggeration of the features and traits of 
their conquerors. These curious objects 
belong to the Dr. Robert H. Lamborn 
Collection. 

The ancient Peruvians were perhaps 
the greatest caricaturists of all the West- 
ern nations, as revealed in their pottery, 
their textiles and their metal-work. In 
the valuable collection of Peruvian an- 
tiquities, brought to Philadelphia by the 
Hon. J. Randolph Clay, who was United 
States Minister to that country nearly fifty 
years ago, are two bronze implements, one 
of them terminating in two figures of 
monkeys, dressed in Spanish costume and 
riding mules. Until a few years ago these instruments were believed to be 
knives or choppers, but it is now known that they were used for cutting the 
wool of llamas, alpacas and vicunas, a Peruvian vase having been recently 
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discovered on which a man is depicted in the act of shearing a native animal 
with a similar tool. E. A. B. 




ANCIENT PERUVIAN LEAD FIGURES 

Sixteenth (?) Century 
In the Or. Robert H. Lamborn Collection 



